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Washington’s Son on Irish Freedom 
Patrick E, WaALsH. 


I RECENTLY had the good fortune to come across a 
copy of the United States Catholic Miscellany, a 
weekly periodical published at Charleston, S. C., in 1826, 
and now a very rare work. In the issue of August 12, 
there is a report of a meeting of American citizens held 
at the City Hall, Washington, D. C., on July 20, 1826, 
for the purpose of transmitting “a consolatory address” 
to the people of Ireland. This meeting was presided over 
by no less a personage than Washington’s adopted son. 
George Washington Parke Custis, and the speech he de- 
livered on that occasion, as also the address he signed for 
transmission to the people of Ireland, are of transcendent 
interest, and deserve to be widely known at the present 
time. 

The speech in particular is remarkable, not only as be- 
ing a finé specimen of American oratory, but also as re- 
vealing how well the Irish were loved antl esteemed by 
Washington and his son, and how the latter yearned to 
see Ireland “relieved from the Lion’s grasp,” as he puts 
it. Therein, too, he pays a grateful tribute to the splendid 
part Ireland played in the War of Independence : “Health 
and success to the Emerald Isle!” he says, “my country’s 
friend, in my country’s utmost need.” This speech forms 
a striking contrast to the utterances of those good people 
of our day who are constantly telling us that “Ireland 
must remain a part of the British Empire,” and that it 
is not America’s place to demand freedom for Ireland. 
Some such people existed in Custis’s own day, and he 
tells us that their base ingratitude toward Ireland made 
him blush for his country. 

At the time this meeting took place, Daniel O’Connell 
was just beginning to make his influence felt both at. 
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home and abroad. The great struggle for Catholic 
Emancipation was then in full operation, and the Irish 
abroad thought they saw in O’Connell a man who would 
bring to the land of their fathers not alone religious 
liberty, but complete political independence as well... It 
was to hearten the Irish people in this fight for freedom 
that George Washington Parke Custis and his friends 
came together in the capital of the United States to 
formulate an address for transmission to Ireland. As 
every sentence of the speech delivered by Custis on that 
memorable occasion has a wealth of meaning in connec- 
tion with the Irish question of today, I give it hereunder 
in full. It may be necessary to explain that the refer- 
ences to Greece were suggested by the Turco-Greek war 
then going on. The italization of the original is retained : 





“T Come Here as AN AMERICAN.” 


“In the address, which it is your pleasure that I should 
make from the chair, should I fail in producing that im- 
pression which I could hope to produce, and you might 
perhaps expect, let a failure be attributed to a state of 
broken health and spirits rather than to any want of 
zeal for the cause of civil and religious liberty, or want 
of sympathy for the cause of Ireland. 


“It is supposed that he, who has now the honor of 
addressing yot, is connected by remote ancestral lineage 
with the family of Dillon. It may be so, or it may not be 
so, it is no matter; still, if there be a single drop in the 
current of my existence, which flows from an Trish 
source, it will ever be warm in my heart, while that heart 
itself is warm. 

“T came here as an American, I feel as an American, 
I shall speak as an American; it is not Irishmen alone 
that have congregated to this interesting bidding, not 
Catholics alone, for there are many here, who worship at 
other than the Apostolic shrine. "Tis a millennium of 
feeling where various tribes of men have assembled in 
love of one another, to express their hatred of oppres- 
sion, and their sympathy for the oppressed. 

“Thanks to the good feeling which is abroad—and far 
may it spread !—we have a most numerous and respectable 
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assembly ; but why are we content with this most spacious 
hall, why have we not to seek a wider arena? Because, 
forsooth, there are those who doubt the propriety of in- 
terference in the concerns of other people, potentates or 
powers. I ask these skeptics, ‘Quid timetis,’ do you fear 
the old Lion’s growl? From our Eagle’s eyry, I ‘laugh to 
scorn’ his rage. But perhaps there are Protestants who 
have scruples of conscience, and decline to interfere, even 
in opinion, with Papal matters. If these are Americans 
let me say: When you felt the full force of the Lion’s 
merciless fangs, who first gave you the aid, not of words 
but deeds? There was a time, when Americans were not 
sticklers in doctrinal matters; it was, when, to our wasted 
war-worn ranks, we were glad to receive the religionists 
of any creed, and found, to our comfort and to our in- 
dependence, too, that a Catholic arm could drive a 
bayonet on the foe, and a Catholic heart beat high for the 
liberties of our country. / 

“When our friendless standard was first unfurled for 
resistence, who were the strangers that first mustered 
’round its staff, and when it reeled in the fight, who more 
bravely sustained it than Erin’s generous sons? Who 
led the assault of Quebec, and shed that early luster on 
our arms, in the dawn of the revolution? He, who will 
live in everlasting memory, and who rests in Heaven— 
Montgomery. Who led the right wing of Liberty’s for- 
lorn hope, at the passage of the Delaware? -An Irish- 
man. Who felt the privations of the camp, the fate of 
battle, or the horrors of the prison ship more keenly 
than Irishmen. ‘Look on this picture,’ Americans, which, 
though feebly, is faithfully drawn, then talk of inter- 
ference, and I blush for my country. 

“Or will you, ‘seek farther their merits to disclose.’ I 
cap the climax of their worth, when I say, Washington 
loved them, for they were the companions of his toils, his 
perils, his glories, in the deliverance of his country. 

“Nor was the feeling for our cause confined to this 
hemisphere. In Erin, and in the darkest days of our 
destiny, whenever it was told, that we bore ourselves 
bravely in the field, though pressed by misfortune, and 
that Liberty’s pennon still flew, dhonegh shattered by the 
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gale, a thousand, aye a hundred thousand times, did the 
poor Irishman take off his hat, and cry from his heart, 
‘God save great Washington, and the cause of America.’ 
And this, Americans, in the very Lion’s jaws. 

“And with such revelations as these, can you, will you, 
dare you, Americans, talk of interference, and withhold 
your voice from a general acclaim, which should thunder 
in this land till its echoes reach the Emerald Isle, in a 
prayer for her deliverance. If there is an American 
who does not feel for the wrongs of that country which 
so nobly contributed to the establishment of our rights, I 
pronounce him recreant to the feelings of virtue, honor 
and gratitude. And my country’s self, if she decline to 
give only her poor opinions of the miseries of those 
who gave their toil and blood that she might be great, free 
and happy, when misfortunes next assail her, may she 
not find the friend she once found in Ireland. 


“This token will convey our greetings to Erin’s dis- 
tant sons, and when it arrives there, they will exclaim, 
‘There is yet a people who remember poor Ireland, and 
who, rejoicing in their own rights, can feel for the wrongs 
of others.’ Let our scroll be inscribed, From the Land 
of Liberty to the Land of Montgomery. 





TrELAND Must Nor Lose Hope. 


“But let not Ireland despair. There is a tide in the 
affairs’ of nations, like that of men, ‘which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to glory.’ The spring source arises in 
our happy empire, but see, its mighty current already 
flows to the peaks of the Andes, and like the blessed Nile, 
fertilizes and renders plenteous, all the regions within its 
reach. ’Tis the sacred, though restless, stream of Liberty. 
Tt flows to the land of Leonidas, bearing on its bosom the 
corpses of her inhuman oppressors. 


“Behold the genius of Greece, as she towers above the 
shattered walls of immortal Missologhi, in the one hand 
she grasps the standard of the Cross, the symbol of salva- 
tion to man, with the other she wields the avenging sword 
of her deliverance, bloodstained to the hilt,.and cries to 
her oppressors; 
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Now welcome fate, 
And, if I perish, I will perish great; 
Yet in a mighty deed, I will expire; 
Let future ages hear it and admire. 

“Illustrious Greece, worthy of thine ancient renown, 
go on in thy proud career, till not a turbaned tyrant re- 
mains to pollute thy classic soil. Then, why should Ire- 
land despair? The tree of Liberty grows nowhere in 3 
day. Though the soil be genial, its roots. must long be 
moistened with the blood of heroes, and of patriots, ere 
its rise to grandeur, and shade and shelter the land. 

“Has Ireland no qualities to fit her for a better fate? 
Go to the Senate, and the Bar; go where you will, you’ll 
know her genius by the luster that it sheds around it— 
or will you rather to the fields of Fame. When did 
Albion entwine a victor’s laurel, that Erin did not con- 
tribute full many a leaf, from the Plains of Abraham to 
the Plains of Waterloo, from Wolfe to Wellington? And 
now that England will erect a trophy for the greatest of 
her triumphs, let it not be of unmeaning iron, let her 
search well that memorable field, and she will Ad enough 
of Irishmen’s bones to raise a cenrapk as higii as Pom- 
pey’s pillar. 

“Permit me to conclude, with the Invocation to Ireland, 
as uttered by the child of Mount Vernon on the day of 
Independence, and under the venerable Pretorium of the 
Revolution : 

“Health and success to the Emerald Isle! My 
country’s friend in my country’s utmost need. May she 
soon be relieved from the Lion’s grasp, for the Lion is 
of a kind that fondles ere it kills, whose blandishments 
lure but to destroy, while the Eagle suffers the smallest 
bird to wing his wonted way, and to warble his hymns 
of praise, in the pure melody of nature, the song of the 
soul. And when Ireland shall strike her Harp to the 
wild notes of Erin ana Liberty the ocean breeze will bear 
to her shores the prayers of Americans, to cheer her in 
her glorious struggle, and hail her regenerate in the rights 
of mankind. 

“‘Treland, thou friend of my country, in my country’s 
most friendless days, much injured, much enduring land, 
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accept this poor tribute from one who esteems thy worth, 

and mourns they desolation. May the God of Heaven, in 

His justice and mercy, grant thee more prosperous for- 

tunes, and in His own good time, cause the sun of Free- 

dom to shed its benign radiance on the Emerald Isle! 
““Erin and Liberty, Erin go bragh’.” 





Tue Force or Custis’s Worps Topay. 


These are noble and kindly words, well worthy of the 
man who uttered them. They show in an unmistakable 
manner where the child of Mount Vernon stood on the 
question of Irish independence. He believed that Ireland 
had qualities “to fitsher for a better fate” than that of 
remaining a British province. This remarkable speech 
is a message of hope and consolation across well-nigh a 
century of indifference in high places to the wrongs 
of Ireland, and her just claims on America for succor 
and protection. George Washington Parke Custis would 
die of shame if he had seen his country bring freedom 
to the Poles and the Czecho-Slovaks, without Ireland 
ultimately receiving at least equal consideration. 

The skeptic may say: “O, Ireland’s position has im- 
proved immeasurably since the child of Mount Vernon 
uttered these words.” That is not'so. The population of 
Ireland in 1826 was 6,800,000. Today it is 4,375,000 odd. 
The so-called Act of Union of 1800 guaranteed to Ireland 
certain rights, especially,as regards her contribution to 
the Imperial Treasury. Yet, according to the report of 
the Financial Relations Commission appointed by the 
British Government in 1896 to inquire into the financial 
relations between Ireland and Great Britain, we find that 
Ireland’s excess contribution to the Imperial Treasury 
amount to $1,250,000,000, “the ransom of a nation.” Yet 
no restitution has been made. On the contrary Ireland’s 
excess contribution to the Imperial Treasury has gone up 
steadily every year since this Report was issued. 

What measures have been enacted for the betterment 
of conditions in Ireland were wrung from an unwilling 
Government by strong action on the part of the Irish 
people. Gladstone, the eminent British statesman of the 
last century, speaking i in the House of Commons, on one 
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occasion declared: “Had it not been for the Fenian 
movement I never would have brought in the Irish 
Church Disestablishment act.” Irish money has finance 
the Land Purchase acts, and all the other Irish “acts” 
passed in recent years. The people of Ireland are now 
paying the Imperial Treasury an enormous stm yearly as 
interest on their own money lent them to buy back the 
lands from which their fathers had been driven two or 
three hundred years ago. 

Even were Ireland the best-governed country in the 
world under foreign rule, there is an eternal principle of 
justice that cannot be gainsaid. All nations were created 
) equal, and each has a God-given right to be free and in- 
dependent. : 








Ireland’s Economic Condition 


J. L. Fawsirr, 
Secretary, Cork Industrial Development Association. 


An Address Delivered on the Occasion of the Visit of 
the American Bishops to Cork, October 11, 1918. 


Y Lords: You have come amongst us, I understand, 

to acquire for yourselves first-hand information 
concerning Ireland. . For that courtesy we thank you— 
it is not every day we, in this country, are permitted ‘to 
place before the outside world in an uncensored manner 
the fact of our condition as we know them to exist... I 
have been asked to place before you, for your better 
information, a statement as to economic conditions in 
Ireland, and, whilst deeply sensible of my many and 
obvious shortcomings, I gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity so presented. 

The “Irish question.” which you have come to ex- 
plore, is one of many and varying characteristics. It 
has, however, one aspect that is studiously neglected by 
many of those amiable and courtly gentlemen who fre- 
quently spend ten days in Ireland, and who so frequently 
explode the Irish question, at least to their own satisfac- 
tion. But, I venture, respectfully, to submit that no 
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study of Irish conditions.is complete or of any special 
significance that omits consideration of the economic 
conditions of Irish life. I do not intend to burden your 
minds with a survey, however profitable, of the past 
commercial relations between Ireland and England; nor 
do I intend to weary you with historical citations, how- 
ever interesting, of the studied repression of industrial 
effort in our country in past centuries. I intend to con- 
fine my remarks solely to setting before you in bald out- 
line the economic condition of Ireland on the outbreak 
of the present world-war. Among the many important 
factors entering into the conduct of the war are (1) 
man-power; (2) food supplies ; (3) munitions, and (4) 
transport. It will, I feel, be instructive for you to know 
the position which Ireland occupied in’ respect to these 
essentials in August, 1914. 





Man-PoweEr. 
Taking, first, the question of man-power: In ‘the year 
1911 the census of the populations of these countries was 
last taken. According to the census there were that year 


resident in Ireland some 4,300.000 people. Just seventy 
yeats previously, to wit, in 1841, the census for that year- 
disclosed that Ireland’s population then. stood at. 8.- 
200,000. The Irish people are generally reputed to be a 
moral and a prolific people, but, omitting the natural in- 
crease in the population every year, the Irish nation in- 
habiting the home country was halved in population in 
the short space of seventy years, leaving the aged and in- 
firm in an undue and uneconomic proportion to the re- 
mainder of the resident population. 

Emigration, it is well known, carried off to distant and 
far-sundered lands the youth of our race. Your own 
great country, which you so proudly style “God’s own 
land,” absorbed the bulk of our emigrants, and we, the 
remnants of the Irish race abiding within Ireland, thank 
your noble nation for its ready and on the whole hos- 
pitable reception of our refugees. In the year before the 
outbreak of war over 30,000 of our young men and young 
women emigrated from our shores. In the eleven years, 
1903-1913, that preceded the war close upon 40/000 na- 
tives of Ireland emigrated to foreign countries, that is 
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to say, emigration in those eleven years blotted out of ex- 
istence, so far as the resident Irish nation was immedi- 
ately concerned, more people than reside today in Cork 
County, the largest county in the whole of Ireland. Emi- 
gration was, so to speak, a running sore in Irish life down 
to 1914; the war has placed a plaster called D. O. R. A. 
on that sore, and emigration—apart from these going: to 
munition work in England and those joining the army, 
navy and air services—today has ceased to be. So much 
for our man-power. 





Tue Foop Suppty. 


To deal with the food supply question next: Ireland 
is commonly called an “agricultural country.” That 
opinion is an erroneous one, as I hope, presently, to show. 
You have sojourned somewhat in our land, and no doubt 
you have become impressed with its food-producing 
potentialities. In this you would be correct. Taking Ire- 
land as a whole and our climatic conditions as they pre- 
vail, few countries elsewhere possess the agricultural 
potentiality enjoyed by Ireland. But, strange to relate, 
Ireland did not grow its own food in 1914, an does so, 
only to a limited extent, in the present year. In 1914 
there were but 2,262,409 acres of Irish soil under corn 
and green crops; in 1851 there were 4,472,007 acres so 
cultivated, representing a falling off in food production in 
those sixty-four years of fifty per cent. And, be it re- 
membered, that of the total area of Ireland, there are, 
roughly, 17,000,000 acres suitable for cultivation— 
scarcely an eighth part of this large and potentially rich 
area was employed in food production in 1914. The de- 
partmental reports on our external trade in pre-war years 
told us that Ireland imported annually farm_produce, 
food and drink stuffs to an estimate value of £27,000,000, 
and added that “It is important to note that a very large 
proportion of the imports into Ireland consisted of agri- 
cultural produce—beef and mutton, bacon and pork prod- 
ucts, eggs, poultry, grain, flour, foodstuffs, joint and 
vegetables.” And despite the gravity of the food situa- 
tion in these countries,. Ireland still continues to need 
and to import most of these commodities from England. 
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It is true, of course, that we grow hay and raise store- 
cattle chiefly for export to Great Britain, but this traffic 
is a national weakness, and, as conducted, is economically 
wasteful. 

MunIirTIONs. 


Coming now to deal with munitions: The first es- 
sential for the production of munitions of all kinds is 
fuel, cheap fuel. Indeed, the Allies, judging from what 
the Coal Controller is telling us, appear to be in sore need 
of increased coal supplies at the moment, and the output 
in Great Britain has, we have been informed, seriously 
declined. Now Ireland possesses in workable quantities 
both anthracite and bituminous coal. Yet, in 1914, there 
were but twenty-one coal mines open in Ireland, employ- 
ing only 793 hands, and giving an output of some 93,000 
tons. In 1915, there were nineteen mines open in this 
country, employing but 739 hands, who produced that 
year only 84,000 tons of coal. The number of Irish mines 
worked in 1916—the last year for which figures are avail- 
able—fell to seventeen, giving employment to 767 per- 
sons, and with an output of some 89,000 tons. Again, we 
in Ireland possess an additional source of fuel supply 
in our peat bogs that cumber about a million acres of 
our country, a potential source of ready and cheap fuel, 
oil, gas, ammonia, nitrates, paper, moss litter, etc. Yet, 
as you may have observed, this undeveloped source of 
wealth for our people remains where Providence placed 
it practically untapped, save only by those poor cottiers 
who eke out a miserable existence on the fringe of its 
weary wastes. In this country, so laden with coal and 
peat, we look to Great Britain for our fuel supplies, im- 
porting before the war, roughly, 5,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. English ships, which it is said are urgently 
needed on essential war work elsewhere, continue to be 
utilized to the present day bringing coal to Ireland. As 
with our fuel resources, so too with our depesits of iron 
ore, copper, lead, lignite, etc. So far as mineral develop- 
ment is concerned, Ireland continues to remain in virgin 
condition. Our dependence on outside sources for our 
supplies of fuel and other essential raw materials being 
what, I have described to you, it will be understandable 
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when I tell you that our industrial and manufacturing 
state in 1914 exceeded in backwardness only our neglected 
agricultural condition, Let us examine this statement in 
closer detail. 





Tue Linen INbustTrY. 


The linen industry plays a large part in the conduct of 
the war, particularly so in regard to aviation. The north 
of Ireland possesses an international repute for the ex- 
cellence of its linen productions. Though the soil and 
climate of Ireland are most suitable for flax cultivation, 
yet in 1914 there were only 49,253 acres under flax in this 
country, leaving our Irish linen mills wholly dependent 
upon Belgian and Russian flax supplies. The outbreak 
of war imperiled the position of this great northern in- 
dustry and it is common knowledge that the bulk of our 
linen mills have been working short time these three 
years past through lack of ample supplies of raw flax. We 
are growing more flax in Ireland this year than in 1914, 
but considerable leeway must be made up to bring our 
flax cultivation to the status it enjoyed in 1851, wren 
140,536 acres were so cultivated in Ireland. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Ireland, with its flax-growing 
capacity and potentiality, imports, at a cost of several 
millions of pounds sterling annually, raw flax, linen yarns 
and linen goods generally. Woolen goods are also an 
essential for the successful conduct of the war to clothe 
soldiers, sailors, munition workers and civilians. Yet, 
though we possessed over 3,000,000 head of sheep in 
1914; still, instead of converting their wool into fabrics 
in this country, we exported that year, as we had been 
doing regularly in the preceding ones, over 16,000,000 
pounds of raw wool. The result, as in the case of our 
linen requirements, being that our imports of woollen 
goods were enormous, and we still depend on British 
supplies of wool yarn and woollen goods generally to 
enable our people to clothe themselves. 


TIMBER. 
Again, timber is playing an important part in the war, 
and its uses are manifold. Though a comparatively tree- 
less country, where no system of afforestation prevails, 
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we exported to Great Britain in 1913, 5,574,150 cubic feet 
of native timber in the rough; in 1914, 6,504,550 cubic 
feet ; in 1915, 5,856,500 cubic feet, and in 1916, 19,956,300 
cubic feet. And still this destruction and export of our 
forest trees proceeds in increasing measure yearly. ° The 
need for munition boxes was great in England, so, too, 
we were told, was the need for conserving cargo space on 
shipping. Under the circumstances, one would have sup- 
posed it would be more economical to manufacture the 
boxes in this country than to export the raw timber to 
England. But, I repeat, the reverse is the case, and it is 
on record that English box-makers petitioned the muni- 
tion chiefs in England to discourage box imports into that 
country and to encourage imports of raw timber. 

Leather is another commodity of universal use these 
latter days. Yet, in addition to the hides which we ship 
out of Ireland on the backs of the 900,000 head of live 
cattle we export annually, we continue to have native- 
flayed hides exported annually in extremely large quanti- 
ties. Close on 250,000 cwts. of hides have been shipped 
annually since 1913. This implies that we yearly look to 
Great Britain to send us supplies of leather goods, boots 
and shoes, etc. Of this description of goods we imported 
every year since 1913 almost 240,000 cwts. But I need 
not go further into this litany of appalling uneconomic 
conditions prevailing in our midst. You have not the 
time to listen to me, even if I had the time to go into 
the matter, which I regret to say I have not. 


TRANSIT FACILITIES. 


Now, coming to the last and not the least essential ele- 
ment in modern warfare, quick and cheap and efficient 
transit facilities, here again Ireland is a land of “missed 
and misused opportunities,” to employ an Asquithian 
phrase. Ireland is the most westerly country in Europe; 
it is the nearest in point of proximity to the great land 
you come from. It possesses harbors and waterways un- 
rivaled in west European countries. Yet our magnificent 
roadsteads are neglected and empty of shipping; our 
inland waterways are overgrown and unused; our rail- 
ways, though now under Government control, are, com- 
paratively speaking, in a neglected condition. The ship- 
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ping problem is, we are told, acute through the submarine 
menace and war conditions. Still our unrivaled position 
in the Atlantic is not utilized to shorten sea journeys and 
to quicken ocean passages. Indeed, for all that Ireland 
benefits by its unique’ geographical position, it might as 
well have been situated in the middle of the Sahara, or 
away down under in the Antipodés. We are, com- 
mercially speaking, further removed from America and 
Europe than is Austtalasia, inasmtich as wé have no 
direct shipping communications with either America or 
with neighboring continental countries. We are shut out 
from actual contact with the outside world, and suffer 
accordingly. The ignorance of Ireland and Irish con- 
ditions that abounds universally today is a direct effect of 
this isolation. Yet in distant ages Ireland was known and 
respected throughout the civilized world, and Irish com- 
merce brought us'an intercourse with distant peoples, the 
tradition of which is all but dead today. 

In concluding, I have to tender you an apology for the 
length of this discourse, it far exceeded what I had in- 





tended. But if it serves to throw some additional light 
on your minds regarding this problem which you have 
come to investigate, then your time and mine will not have 
been wholly wasted nor wholly unprofitable. 





The Duty of Divine Worship 


ArcHBIsHOP IRELAND. 


HE worship of God is man’s first and supreme duty. 
This duty neglected, man is fatally deficient in the 
ethics of justice and moral goodness ; whatever else he is, 
whatever else he does, he fails in the eSsential, and by. 
naught else can he make amends. This: duty neglected, 
the prime foundation is lost of all other duties;'in the 
whole sphere of human conduct it is chaos and ruin. 

He is not the enemy of his age who, while acknowledg- 
ing in gladsome thought and word its glories and achieve- 
ments, tells its misfortunes and mistakes, to the end that 
of those misfortunes and mistakes correction’ be made. 
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and the perils hidden within them be put beyond reach. 
The question is often asked: Is the world of men grow- 
ing better or worse as its years are prolonged? Better, 
certainly, we must say, as we view its conquests of earth 
and air, its marvelous gains in material wealth and power. 
But the problem assumes a very different aspect in ethical 
life. And since it is indubitably true that the value of 
human life lies chiefly in those higher elements, that they 
only are the enduring fount of human greatness and 
felicity, the answer to the question—Is the world of men 
growing better or worse?—must be in ultimate analysis 
that which we give to this other question: What today. 
in the practice and in tendency, is the spiritual and 
moral condition of ourselves, and of the multitudes of 
fellow-men who with us compose its life and determine 
its onward course? I quote from an article in the At- 
lantic Monthly; “Should Smith Go to Church?” 


Smith and I attended the same Sunday school when we 
were boys, and remained for church afterwards as a matter 
of course. Smith now spends his Sunday mornings golfing. 
or pottering about his garden, or in his club or office; and 
after the mid-day meal he takes a nap and loads his family 
into a motor-car for a flight countryward. Smith is the best 
of fellows—an average twentieth-century American—diligent 
in business, a kind husband and father, and in politics 
anxious to vote for what he thinks to be the best interests 
of the country. In the community where we were reared it 
was not respectable not to go to church. I remember dis- 
tinctly that in my boyhood people who were not affiliated 
with some church were looked upon as pariahs and outcasts, 
yet in the same community no reproach attaches today to 
the non-church-going citizen. A majority of the people I 
know best, in cities large and small, do not go to church.» 
Most of them are in no wise antagonistic to religion; they 
are merely indifferent. 





We all know. Smith; we know too many like him; 
the number of those like him is yearly on the increase 
among our neighbors and acquaintances. The cry of 
alarm has been raised through the land, with good 
reason: Men no longer go to church. It was not so a 
generation or two ago. Says the New York Evening 
Post in a comment on the article in the Atlantic Monthly: 
“There are literally multitudes of persons who can re- 
member whole communities where it was not: respectable 
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to miss Divine service. The changes in this regard, if 
quiet, have been tremendous.” 


CHURCH-GOING UNFASHIONABLE. 


Today to stay away from church is rather the fashion, 
the up-to-date style. We need not travel far to meet the 
men who would blush before their comrades if reminded 
that they had been in church, there on bended knee, with 
downcast head, adoring the eternal and Almighty God. 
So far women and children conform to the mental and 
social practices of men. Where today it may be said men 
do not go to church, tomorrow it will be said none there 
are, or few, of men, women or children, who will go to 
church. As things are moving, the question is surely the 
issue of the day: Whither the drift of men and women? 
Whither the drift of society and of country? I take 
the evil as it is. God is not denied; He is forgotten, left 
aside, exiled, so far as men may exile Him, from the 
world of human thought and action. 

No, God is not denied. Cold, repulsive atheism is not 
the vice of the people of America. Questioned, they are 
loyal to the deep and persistent music of the human soul, 
the persistent vibration within it of echoings of the voice 
of a Being higher than itself, whom it instinctively recog- 
nizes as author and master, from whom alone it con- 
fesses, come relief to its needs, quietude to its aspirations. 
Questioned, they are loyal to the ceaseless proclamation 
of reason and judgment, that to all transient things there 
is a cause, absolute and everlasting, in whom reside in 
degree supereminent all truth, all beauty, all goodness, 
scintillating in the works of His power and love—loyal to 
the ceaseless proclamation that “the invisible things of 
Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made,” that the 
life of things visible, the sublime order of movement and 
action within them, bespeak a creator all-powerful, a 
mover and ordainer all-wise, all-perfect—an ever-living 
and ever-acting personality, God, infinite and eternal. 

God is not denied. Atheism is not the evil of America. 
The evil is the forgetfulness of God as if we would con- 
fine Him to the far-away regions of eternity, as if we 
would forbid Him all contact with, all immission into the 
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affairs of revolving time, where man lives and moves, 
where man, the creature, fain would arrogate to himself 
the authority and independence of the Creator. The 
evil is the cauterization within us of the sense of our de- 
pendeney on God, of the sense of our need of God. 


Men do not go to church; they have lost the idea, the 
sentiment of Divine worship. Yet Divine worship is 
man’s first and supreme duty. Justicé and gratitude de- 
mand that we make acts of worship before the eternal 
and almighty God. 


To God, the First Cause, we owe what we are, what 
we have. “The heavens show forth the glory of God, 
and the firmament declareth the work of His hands.” 
“All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
made nothing that was made.” Amid what was made is 
man—the masterpiece, fashioned a little less than the 
Angels, crowned with glory and honor, God’s own image 
and likeness, set over other works of Divine power as 
monarch and chief beneficiary. Yet, knowing all this, 
every chord of his being throbbing with life and motion 
received from the author of all life and motion, all things 
else at his service, from the blade of grass in the field, 
the rose bush in the garden, to the mighty.armies of suns 
and stars arrayed in majesty through the measureless 
firmament, narrating, in the laws by which they are gov- 
erned, the comeliness of which they are adorned, that 
they are the outpourings of Divine love and wisdom: 
knowing all this, man refuses to speak to God a word of 
adoration in acknowledgment of his dependency, of God’s 
sovereignty; refuses to send towards God a chant of 
praise, a-signal of love and gratitude.. That man could 
be silent before the: majesty of the Most High is the 
mystery of blindness of eye, and of the hardness of heart. 
¥et this is the blindness, this the hardness of heart of 
man;. whose ears are deaf to the appeal, “Come, let us 
praise the Lord with joy; let us joyfully sing to God, our 
Savior. For in His hands are all the ends of the earth, 
and-the heights of the mountains are His. Come, let-us 
adore and fall down, and weep before the Lord. who 
made: us.” 


Were’ sun, moon ‘and’ stars suddenly made conscious 
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beings, at once they should dip their glory to Him from 
whom their glory has sprung. And man conscious by 
special gift of Divine predilection is silent, his’ heart 
never moving in gratitude, his lips never trembling i in the 
salute: “Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed by 
Thy name.” 

' Rather, a hundred times rather, I do not tear to say, 
the soul of the untutored Indian, hearing in the flutter- 
ings of forest leaves the whisperings of the Great Spirit, 
or of the turbaned child of Allah, kneeling at noon hour 
in the dusty highway, than that of the proud son of 
choicest culture, who, whatever his services to his fellow- 
men, dares be silent before his God. 


Duty oF GRATITUDE TO Gop. 


Man is not unmindful of justice and gratitude to his 
fellow-men. This is his first-born instinct. The babe in 
the cradle smiles to mother or father, and lifts itself to 
reach their embrace. This, the imperious rule of all 
social relations. Friend gives salute to friend; the re- 
ceiver of favors thanks the giver; the citizen bares the 
head to the symbol of the nation that guards his life and 
property. Alone among fathers and mothers, friends 
and benefactors ; alone among saviors and guardians, God 
is forgotten, unheard, unhonored. The mystery of blind- 
ness of eye and of hardness of heart. 

Above all creatures is the Creator; above all other 
duties is the duty of Divine worship. " “Master, ” said a 
doctor of the law, “which is the great commandment of 
the law?” and Jesus answered: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with whole mind. This is the greatest and first com- 
mandment.” Other-commandments there are; but the 
greatest and the first commandment is that which bids us 
worship God. Outside duties fall into a secondary 
place. Indeed,.the greatest and the first duty thrown to 
the winds, the foundation crumbles beneath other duties. 
Why, we may logically ask, when the chief duty is deemed 
undeserving of attention? 

It is of no avail to repeat: “Smith is the best of fel- 
lows, diligent in business, a kind husband and father, and 
in politics anxious to vote for what he believes to be the 
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best interests of the country.” Smith may be all that a 
hundred. times over; he fails in the essential duty, the 
worship of Almighty God. 

Of no avail is it to recount the many private and public 
virtues a scrutinizing eye is able to discern in Smith, the 
many acts of benevolence one must put to his crédit, the 
high and disinterested patriotism of which he has been 
the willing actor. Virtues may be there, never more noble 
deeds be there, never more high-minded, more conspicu- 
ous: when the list of human duties is read out before the 
tribunal of eternal justice, the chief duty. for which man 
is responsible, Smith has neglected, the chief deed in 
man’s legitimate activity Smith has left undone. 

The service of. humanity is substituted for Divine 
worship: the man who has earned well of fellow-men 
is accounted the hero, the saint. The service of humanity 
properly ordered, properly intentioned, merits. approval 
and praise. Approval and praise we gladly accord. But 
in its best form, the service of humanity always is a 
secondary duty. To worship God is the greatest, the 
first commandment: “And the second is like this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The service of 
humanity, to the exclusion ‘of Divine worship, is the 
tacit profession that humanity is the all in all. It is the 
enthronement of humanity upon the pedestal of the 
Deity, the rejection of the Sinaitic mandate: “I am the 
Lord thy God; Thou shalt not have strange gods be- 
fore Me.” 


To induce Smith, “the average twentiety-century 
American,” to go to church, the writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly proposes his remedies of predilection, the prin- 
cipal, that churches transform themselves into institutes 
of social betterment, whither crowds are attracted by 
popular eloquence, dramatic entertainments, concerts, 
picture-shows, whence influences go forth into the outer 
world in works of benevolence and human uplift. The 
writer notes with special emphasis the results obtained 
through the Salvation Army, through social settlements, 
such as flourish in certain of our larger cities, and ex- 
presses the hope that here is seen the forerunner of the 
Christian Church of the future. 
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_ As to the service of humanity, I assuredly have no ob- 
-It is intimately linked with the worship of God, 


But always and ever the love of 
the neighbor is the second commandment; never at its 
highest flight does it or can it make amends for the 
absence of obedience to the first; never, in its most fruit- 
ful blossomings, does it or can it leave guiltless the man 
who puts God away from mind and heart. 

Nor do I rebuke the subsidiary methods used to draw 

men towards Divine worship, provided those methods 
be in all ways legitimate and in harmony with the great 
purpose held in view, the worship of the Almighty. But 
it is all in vain to bring men to the church if, when they 
are there, God is not adored, the soul is not absorbed in 
the immensity of His grandeur and love, if the whole 
being of a man is not bent before God in adoration and 
thanksgiving. It is written: “The Lord thy God shalt 
thou adore, and His only shalt thou serve.” This is the 
law of eternal righteousness: naught takes its place: 


naught liberates from the penalties that avenge the viola- 
tion of it, 


Man’s DEPENDENCY, ON Gop. 


The worship of Almighty God is the supreme reason 
why men should go to church. Men do not go to church 
because they are not conscious of their duty to God: the 
way to bring them to church, to hold them to the prac- 
tices of going to church, is to put into their souls the 
sense of their dependency upon God, the sense of their 
obligation to adore, love and serve Him as Creator and 
Sovereign Master. 

Men do not go to church. Whither then are we drift- 
ing? The answer is unavoidable: To a world without 
God, a world of human life, gloomy and chaotic, as were 
the-world of matter, were the sun in the firmament to be 
hidden and never again shed over it rays of light and 
warmth. 

It is not easy to understand the perils towards: which 
the forgetfulness of God is precipitating the modern 
world, because, meanwhile, we are still breathing the in- 
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fluences, living off the habits, created around us by the 
recognition of the Sovereign Master, to which humanity 
has been so long wedded, by which it has been so deeply 
fashioned into forms of which the decline is necessarily 
slow. The tree in the forest bears itself uprigh: and 
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the sport of the passing wind. 

Men do not go to church; they leave God out of 
thought and action, with the consequence that within 
them conscience withers and dies. Comscience is the 
sense of righteousness set in our souls by the moral Mas- 
ter of the universe. It is the holiest, the noblest thing in 
man. Without it man is little better than the brute that 
knows no other purpose than selfish pleasure. It is con- 
science that .severs the individual man from slavery to 
passion; it is conscience that saves the social organism 
from moral ruin and degradation. 

Of the absolute need of conscience in self and fellow- 
men, none there are who doubt. Of the fatal ills to fol- 
low from the loss of conscience, all make willing con- 
fession. Whence then the upbuilding of conscience? I 
answer: religion, the subjection of man to God. “Fear 
God and keep His commandments.” 

God set aside, matter remains. The judgments of 
God forgotten, there remain the rewards and the pun- 
ishments derived from matter. With matter alone be- 
fore men, the aim of human existence is to grasp as 
much of it as opportunity allows, to wrest from it as 
much enjoyment as is possible to produce. Success in 
the chase is virtue: failure, vice and sin. Make matter 
the all in all, ineluctably the trend of the individual and 
of society is towards that state of barbarism, where 
might is right, where pleasure is the coveted goal, where 
the loss of pleasure is the misery of despair: 

Philosophers of a godless world are at hand with their 
cobweb theories of private and social righteousness only 
to reveal, through the impotency of those theories, the 
abyss of woe they open beneath our feet when they tell 
us that we may in safety close the portals of the skies 
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and look solely to earth for salvation. They extol the 
beauty of righteousness: it is pointing to the rose of the 
garden at the approach of the hurricane to speak of the 
beauty of virtue, while the mad instincts of passion are 
gathering fires. They exhort us to take into considera- 
tion the welfare of human society, the welfare of human- 
ity yet unborn. But what cares the individual, quivering 
under temptation, for society, for humanity present or 
future? To some philosophers of unbelief, humanity, 
today or tomorrow, has slight worth. To Mr. Spencer 
it is a “bubble,” a “dull lead-hued thing,” and to Sir 


James Stephen it is a stupid, ignorant, half-beast of a 
creature. 


It is certainly all this to the man, or to the crowd in 
wild search for possession and enjoyment, incapable of 
attaining either except in breaking through the barriers 
of ordinarily accepted morality. The appeal is to the 
commands and the prohibitions of legislatures.. Then, 
the effort is to win in skilful defiance of the law, to seize 
the legislator’s power and compel the law to cease its 
prohibitions and alter its mandates. The imparting and 
wide diffusion of knowledge is invoked. Here is one of 
the most baseless fallacies of modern times. It is as- 
sumed that mere knowledge of nature’s laws induces 
virtue and estranges vice; no expenditure of money and. 
labor is spared in the building of schoolhouses where 
this knowledge is: imparted, in the belief. that there. the 
youth of the land will be trained into good.and honorable. 
citizenship. But knowledge is not conduct. It simply 
tells the roads that may be traveled over. ‘That the road. 
leading to virtue may be. followed despite trial and 
temptation, strong moral principles must be present to 
strengthen the soul in its deepest fibers, and compel it 
to hold itself erect beneath the fierce tornado of passion. 
This mere knowledge is never able to do. Rather, .in 
the absence of moral principles, knowledge is .a peril, as 
it lends power to. him who otherwise is.disposed to, evil 
and makes easier and safer for him the pethway, to illicit 
possession and enjoyment. 


Bring. together in. support of morality, rise. ad 
public, all, the, theories, all the combinations, that, the 
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human mind may invent, the human hand may apply, 
the words of Scripture remain: “Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it; unless the 
Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” 


“SmituH’s” Bap ExAMPLE SPREADS. 


Meanwhile Smith does not go to church. Meanwhile 
the fashion spreads, the multitudes do as Smith does, 
Meanwhile the youth of the land pass through schools 
and colleges from which God is exiled. The children of 
today, the men and citizens of tomorrow, are taught the 
Secrets of matter, the manipulations of matter, the values 
of material possessions, the methods of acquiring them, 
for no mention is made of the rights of the Creator, of 
the duties of the creature, the whole teaching in its 
secular exclusiveness begetting the idea that God no 
longer counts in human affairs, no longer exacts from 
men worship and obedience. And meanwhile philoso- 
phers of unbelief are making proclamation, daily louder 
and lotider, that matter is the all-sufficient entity, that a 
personal God is unnecessary, that the human mind and 
will are so many movements of chemical atomism, that 
all men, all nature are mere pieces of blind mechanism, 
that, consequently, real responsibility is the dream of 
wild fancy. Well may we ask: Whither are we drifting? 
Well may we query: Is the modern world growing in its 
years better or worse? 

We are marching forward on the highway of religious 
indifference, of unalloyed secularism. The happenings 
we are compelled to witness are by no means reassuring. 
Today the United States ranks next to Japan in the an- 
nual number of divorces. Suicides are so frequent as 
to call no longer for special censure. The whole moral 
tone of the population is being lowered to a pitch that 
would have affrighted our ancestry of two or three gene- 
rations ago. The foundations of the Republic. built as 
they are of reverence for law, of respect for the rights 
of others, to life and property, are in alarming fre- 
auency, driven into jeopardy by popular turbulence, bor- 
dering on wildest anarchy. 

America, as perhaps no other country, is in need of 
conscience : consequently of religion, the formative power 
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of conscience. America proposes to itself the most ardu- 
ous of social problems, to maintain a government that 
will hold in check the passions of the people, while it in- 
trusts to the people more or less immediately the right 
to control the government. What, then, of the govern- 
ment of the Republic if conscience recedes from the 
bosom of the people, if the day ever comes when religion 
in the general thought of the people, is merely a memory 
of blessed things that once were and now have ceased to 
be? 

I do not despair of America, because I do not despair 
of the common-sense and the religious conviction of the 
American people. But the trend is fatal; a godless 
philosophy of life is. marching onward; and it will con- 
tinue onward unless the reaction be quick and resolute. 
Meanwhile the men who do not go to church are lending 
to the fatal trend their impetus of influence and example. 
Secularism carries with it its own penalty. My enemy, 
“out of thy own mouth I judge thee.” 


THE PRESENT Lire THE IDOL. 


To men who do not go to church, the present life is 
the idol. To this idol they so sacrifice time and labor 
that no freedom, they say, is allowed them to worship 
Almighty God. Indeed, some go farther and say that 
worship of the Almighty imposes upon “the life that 
now is” a harm they cannot pardon, inasmuch as it be- 
gets in the mind a spirit of other-worldiness, slackening 
interest in the present life, and impairing in no small de- 
gree the zeal and energy needed for the amelioration of 
the human race. 

St. Paul writes: “Godliness is profitable to all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” In godliness it is that even the present life 
should put its trust if it would insure to itself upon earth 
health and prosperity. I accept the ideals of the present- 
day humanity : social charity, social justice, social peace— 
but I contend that secularism nullifies those ideals, while 
in and through the worship of Almighty God there . 
awaits them fruitful realization. 

Love one another; serve one another; serve especially 
the poor, the wretched, the slave in sin and vice. That 
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we do so, however, there must be a motive. But whence 
in the philosophy of secularism derive inspiration and 
motive? The emotion the sight of misery bestirs within 
us? But this is momentary, soon exhausted by fatigue 
in the server, by ingratitude in the served, The charm of 
a renewed human race? But this is'a vision of possibili- 
ties, quickly losing in the presence of repeated failures 
its brightness of color. Personal interest involved in the 
welfare of others? But personal interest too often lies 
in the injury to or in carelessness of the welfare of 
others ; and, at best, the advantages to come from service 
to others, especially when others are unable or unwilling 
to return service for service, are too slight or too remote 
to wrest from the human breast sacrifice and self-denial 


without which charity is but sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 





Would we see what social charity is where secularism 
reigns? Back we go to Greece and Rome of pagan ages, 
where one-half of the population were the slaves, de- 
pending for very life on the whim of the relentless mas- 
ters, where womanhood and childhood were without re 
spect, where the orphan and the infirm were loathed, 
where physical strength and abundant pelf were the sole 
measure of honor and reverence. Secularism does not 
have its trial in social charity amid modern conditions. 
Christian conditions still are strong in our world; Chris- 
tian teachings still invigorate our humanity. Time, how 
ever, gives room to the logic of philosophies; and ina 
broadened and unconfined field of influence secularism is 
sure to revive the spirit, if not the exact forms, of olden 
paganism. 

Social charity, strong in command and sacrifice, 90 
much needed in the life of humanity, so loudly called for 
by those needs, is born of religion; it flowers or withers, 
as flowers or withers religion. Social charity, heroic in 
devotion, heavenly in the sweetness of its fragrance, in 
the abundance of its gifts, capable of healing the wounds 
of humanity, of wrenching it from misery and sin, laying 
no stress on human gratitude, no hope on human reward, 
is the daughter of religion. It springs into life and vigor 
from the conviction that God commands and rewards the 
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giving of one’s self to relieve poverty and suffering, from 
the deep insight of the soul beholding the Incarnate God 
in the thirsty and hungry to whom food and drink are 
tendered, in the naked whois clothed, in the ignorant who 
is instructed, in the victim of any and every ill who is 
solaced and healed. 





Crarms or Soctat Justice. 


Social justice is the consequence of social charity; it 
issues from the same principles. A primordial right of 
every man is the right to live; the Creator in putting him 
on earth gives him the right. He is to live, however, 
from the fruits. A sufficiency for a -befitting livelihood 
is the normal condition to which each human being is 
entitled. This much secured, each one receives portions 
of the common inheritance, proportioned to talent, in- 
dustry and the use of opportunities: Hence inequality 
in society ; hence the peril of overreaching cupidity on 
the one hand, of discontent and jealousy on the other. 
Hence, too, the pe-il of contention and warfare. That 
men be brought to respect the rights of others, even when 
those rights presuppose a diminution of one’s own in- 
ferior lot, is the problem of human society. This prob- 
lem secularism does not solve. Let each man be the 
separate atom of matter; let each one have no other con- 
science but such as origin and ending in matter beget ; let 
each one be concerned in the other only so much as one 
grait. of rust is concerned in another grain of dust, as the 
one and the other are moved in the general mass, with- 
out slightest care for the other, the strife is one of might, 
not of right. Naught will still the fury of the turmoil 
but the voice of the Omnipotent Master, telling in tones 
of sovereign truth and authority that all are His children, 
that the social organism, no less than the individual 
members, is His creation, that its laws are His laws, and 
that of them He is the avenger in time and in eternity. 
The social war is upon us. The future, for we should 
not conceal the fact from our vision, looms up dark and 
menacing, because fought, in large measure at least, out- 
side the field of religion, in forgetfulness of God, in for- 
getfulness of rights accorded by His justice, of duties im- 
posed by His authority. Men who do not go to church, 
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setting aside religion, hasten the reign of secularism; 
they are the foes of social justice. Social peace? Social 
peace means peace in the individual soul; this springs 
from religion. Do our best in the service of humanity, 
invoke as we may by wish and act, charity and justice, 
clouds still lower over human life. 

In spite of valiant labor many fail in their ambitions; 
there is poverty; there is agony of mind, suffering of 
body ; over its most vivid enjoyments and the brightest 
prospects there arise the shadows of illness, of old age, 
of death. Multiply as we may the roses, thorns still 
defy us; levy as we may tribute from science in battle 
against pain and infirmity, the triumph is only partial; 
and the end of all life is the gloom of the grave. The 
call for help from the material world within us and 
around us brings back the answer of impotence and de- 
spair. What then? Let God be seen above us; let His 
smiles radiate our pathway. In the teachings of re- 
ligion pain reveals itself.as a trial to be borne in patience, 
to be made the price of rich reward. Poverty is the 
privation of the things which quickly pass, not that of 
the things which endure. Death, so fierce in its con- 
quests, so relentless in its march, is the closing of the 
journey from mortality to immortality. With religion 
there is the peace of the soul which naught else but re- 
ligion can purchase. With religion life is ever worth 
living; it is the pathway to the skies. And with peace 
in our souls there is peace in the world of men around 
us, the one not envying the other to wrest from him the 
glittering toy which alone is believed to give happiness— 
all praying together to the common Father: “Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 
Men who do not go to church are emptying the souls of 
their fellow-men of God’s peace; they are doing their 
best to make of this présent world a world of discontent 
and unhappiness. 





Gopiiness ProFiTaBLeE To ALL THINGS. 

The truth remains that the nearer men, in their daily 
life, come to the teachings of religion, the better and the 
sweeter their life becomes; the farther they recede from 
those teachings, the blacker it is and the more despairing. 
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“Godliness is profitable to all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” For 
the sake of the life that now is, which they profess to 
serve so earnestly, men should worship God, men should 
go to church. But yet more should they do so for the 
sake of the life which is to come. 

“Tt is appointed unto man once to die, and after this 
the judgment.” As to the judgment to come, I need not 
do more than make the announcement of it. The teach- 
ings of reason and revelation are clear and positive. The 
soul of man is not as his body, an atom or an aggregation 
of atoms of matter. The overwhelming law of ‘the 
soul is the law of righteousness, of obedience to God. 
God, the lawgiver of righteousness, is also its avenger. 
His laws none may violate with impunity. On earth the 
hand of justice is often held back: in another world it 
reaches out in the fullness of its power and majesty. 

What must the man expect when in the presence of 
the Supreme Judge, he says to Him: “Lord Creator and 
Sovereign Master, Thee I did not serve while I was on 
earth? ‘The first and the greatest commandment, wor- 
ship of Thee, I did not observe. The day especially 
sacred to Thee and to Thy worship I spent in rest, in 
recreation, in medidating of earth and of the interests of 
earth. For Thee I had no time; of Thee I had no care. 
I await my judgment.” “Tt is a fearful thing,” writes 
St. Paul, “to fall into the hands of the living God,” for 
God of His own justice is compelled to punish the injus- 
tice of men. 

Therefore let there be churches; let the music of their 
bells summon to their sanctuaries the men and the women 
of the land; thence let inspiration go forth that will 
purify and sanctify private and public life. And to the 
churches let men and women hasten when thither called, 
there “to adore and fall down, and weep before the Lord 
who made us;” there to learn the commandments of 
God’s righteousness and obtain from His love and mercy 
the strengthening grace needed that they hold themselves 
pure and unsullied amid trial and temptation. 

Houses of commerce, forges of industry, railroads and 
steamboats increase physical comfort and material wealth. 
Schools, colleges, libraries spread knowledge of nature | 
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and. of. its. laws, of men and of their doings; they will 
not subdue passion and extirpate sin. Armies and navies 
enable the nation to win in war; they do not beget self- 
restraint, honesty, charity, the cementing principles of 
the family and of the social organism, the vital elements 
of regulated liberty and so-called order. The barriers 
against social decay, the props of family and of a nation, 
are sound morals; sound morals are had only through re- 
ligion, by faith and trust in the everlasting God. And 
what is still more vital, still more necessary, because the 
outcome is one of unending ages, only through religion is 
there salvation for man’s immortal soul. 

“Godliness is profitable to all things, having the prom- 
ise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
This is why men should go to church. 








